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chased peace with France at the cost of her interest in the West Indian island of San Domingo. Of that arrangement the London Foreign Office might well be a passive spectator. Its only interest for England was, as the event proved, that it prepared the way for the Franco-Spanish understanding which united the fleets of both countries against Great Britain at Trafalgar, and two years after that for the Treat)' of Fontainebleau (27th October 1807) for the partition of Portugal. The earliest appearance, therefore, of an entente between the two countries separated by the Pyrenees in a way presages the peninsular portion of the war that itself formed the prelude to Napoleon's fall In view of what the future had in store, it is of some interest to mention that in the last month of 1/93 a British agent obtained from a spy at Toulon and forwarded to the Foreign Office an account of the unsuccessful attack upon Toulon, containing the earliest mention in any British document of Napoleon's name. Meanwhile the results of Pitt's Austrian negotiations experienced a momentary improvement. This was partly due to Baron Thugul's vigorous political -sympathies; for though, as has been seen, not belonging by birth to the Austrian aristocracy, that controller of the Vienna Foreign Office had all their exclusive prejudices. He distrusted and hated revolutionary France as cordially as did Catherine II. herself, The generalship of the Austrian troops for which England was sole paymaster had long proved scandalously inefficient. As a condition of further supplies, Pitt insisted on a change of commanders* Here he had the support of Thugut. Further Anglo-Austrian negotiations resulted in the Prince of Coburg
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